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CITY OF PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


The city itself is now divided into two— 
the Chinese and the Tartar cities. Except 
in its length of walls, which are about thirty 
feet high, and twenty feet thick, its numerous 
towers flanking these walls, and its lofty gates, 
the first exterior view of Pekin is rather flat 
and uninteresting. There are no towers, 
spires, domes, obelisks, or great public build- 
ings towering above the rest,—not even a 
chimney to break the uniformity of the house- 
tops, which being nearly uniform in height, 
and the streets being all laid out in straight 
lines, give the city the appearance of a vast 
encampment, or assemblage of canvass-tents, 
which would be almost complete if the roofs 
were painted white instead of red, blue, and 
other colours, as they are. Very few of the 
houses, even in the capital, are more than 
one story high. The city is situated in a 
plain, fringed at its extremity by the moun- 
tains of Tartary, the distant view of which, 
according to Ellis, is striking and agreeable. 

Before entering within its walls, we should 
not omit to observe that the road by which 
Pekin is approached is paved with fine granite 
stones, from six to sixteen feet in length, and 
proportionably broad, and that these enormous 
flags must all have been carried at least sixty 
miles, the nearest mountains where quarries 
of granite are found being those that divide 
China from Tartary.* 

Once within the gates, which are double, 
the sight presented by Pekin is novel, singu- 
lar, and impressive. Two streets, as straight 
as a line, four English miles long, and one 
hundred and twenty feet wide, run parallel 
from two gates in the southern wall to two 
gates in the northern wall, and these are 
crossed at right angles by other two streets 
of the same magnificent width. Opening on 
one of these main streets, which are four 
times as long as Oxford street in London, or 
Princes’ street in Edinburgh, the traveller 
sees before him a double line of gay shops 
and warehouses, whose wares, as we have 


* Lord Macartney says, that on his way through 
the province of Pe-che-li, in which Pekin is situated, 
he did not find so much as a single pebble big enough 
to make a seal of. 
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explained, are displayed in full view, and streets or cross lanes young girls (who always 
whose splendid sign-posts stand before them, | retire at the approach of men) may occasion- 
not merely ornamented by the painted and jally be seen smoking their pipes at the doors 
gilded inscriptions, setting forth the nature | of their houses, few women, except Tartars, 
of the goods and the exemplary honesty of | are seen either in the crowd or in the narrow 
the dealer, but generally entwined with silken | streets. The Tartar women, however, go 
ribands, and hung with flags, pennants, and | about every where, both on foot and horse- 
streamers of every possible colour, from top| back, which they cross like men. They are 
to bottom, like, but still more gay, than the /seen in the thickest of the crowd, clad all in 
mast of a man-of-war on some great holiday. | long silken robes that reach to their feet, 
The sides of the houses are scarcely less bril- | which appear as much too large as those of 
liant, being generally painted of some delicate | the Chinese women do too small. 
colour, mixed with gold ornaments. In singu- When the main streets cross each other at 
lar contrast with our notions and practice, | right angles, there are erected, at the four 
the articles exposed for sale that make the | points of intersection, four of those ornamental 
greatest show are coffins for the dead. Along | arches which we have described as monuments 
these streets he sees a continual crowd during | to those who have attained venerable age, or 
the day, which has scarcely a break or in-| merited well of the community. They con- 
terruption. It flows in a central and two sist of three gateways, the central one of 
lateral currents. In the middle stream are| which is bold and lofty—the narrow roofs 
mandarins and grandees of the court, on/| thrown over them are like the roofs of the 
horseback or in palankeens, attended by their | houses, pensile, painted, gilded, and varnished. 
numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas, flags,; The ample breadth and continuous crowd 
painted lanterns, and other insignia of rank ; lare confined to the four large, main streets: 
—Tarter soldiers dashing along on horse-|all the other streets are mere lanes branch- 
back, or making their way by applying their | ing from the great avenues (also at right an- 
whips to the crowd ;—long strings of camels, | gles), and are very narrow, solitary, and si- 
bringing coals from Tartary, and wheelbar-|lent. In these lanes, however, the houses of 
rows and carts, with vegetables from every | the state officers, and of most of the rich and 
corner ;—ladies carried in sumptuous sedan 'great, are situated. Lord Macartney, and 
chairs, which are used in great numbers ;—)|the gentlemen of his embassy, were ‘lodged 
marriage-processions, and funeral-processions, | in a house of this sort in a lane near to the 
the biers in the one case and the cars in the | city-walls, which had not been long built by 
other being gilded and covered with canopies|a former Hou-pou of Canton, who was said 
of silk, and the funerals being the most splen- | to have spent nearly 100,000). in its erection. 
did portions of the moving picture. What increases the dulness of these streets 
The lateral streams are filled up by those | is, that there are no windows or openings 
who are busied in buying, selling, and barter- | (save a little mean door, generally closed) in 
ing: the gaiety, buz, and confusion that pre-|the fronts of the houses. Such things are 
vail, are greater than might be expected from | only found in the great shops and magazines, 
the general character of the Chinese: the | which are all situated on the four principal 
dealer cries his goods, the purchaser chaffers | streets. Many of the houses of the wealthy 
and wrangles aloud, the barber flourishes his} class have, however, a sort of terrace, with 
tweezers in the air, and clacks them together, |a railed baleony or parapet-wall in front, 
inviting custom ; comedians and quack doc-| which is ornamented with miniature trees, 
tors, mountebanks and musicians, pedlars and | shrubs, and flowers growing in pots, and pro- 
their packs, jugglers, fortunetellers and con-| duce rather an agreeable effect. 
jurors, leave no space unoccupied onthe sides} Neither the broad nor the narrow streets 
of the street. And this noise, and bustle, and| have any pavement, but both are cleaned 
crowd, is not confined to any particular sea-| every morning, and the latter regularly water- 
son or occasion, but reigns every day of the} ed to lay the dust, which is often intolerable. 
year. “I scarcely ever passed the gates,} Every one who has had access to this re- 
which happened twice or oftener in the week,” | markable city has affirmed that the police 
says Barrow, “that I had not to wait  con-| maintained is singularly strict. At the two 
siderable time before the passage was free, | ends of each street there is a wooden gate or 
particularly in the morning, notwithstanding | barricade, closed at night, which cuts off the 
the exertions of two or three soldiers with/inhabitants of that particular street from 
their whips to clear the way.” ‘The number | communication with the rest of the town, nor 
of women in this crowd is by no means pro-|will the sentries there permit ingress or 
portionate to that of the men. In the capital, | egress to any one who has not a lantern in 
the Chinese confine their wives more scrupu-|his hand, and urgent business to plead. 
lously than elsewhere, and though in the quiet | Night-watches also perambulate from gate 











tomb of the Jast heroes of sacred history—the 
Maccabees. We left the venerable relics be- 
hind us, sparkling in the rays of the early 
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Wore the magnifieenee of Pekin 
tube of bamboo, which gives a dull, hollow, | ten-fold what it is, it might be sacrificed for 
and loud sound. To show their vigilance | the supplying of these wants. The lofty gate| morning; these rays are not, as in Europe, 
they exercise this instrument every two or/and the gilded palace, the royal garden and|the produce of a vague and confused light, 
three minutes as they go their rounds. Lord|the ornamental lake, are not to be put in| though at the same time equal and universal ; 
Macartney, who had two or three of these| competition with those things which contri-| but darted like fiery arrows of many colours 
noisy guardians of peace and tranquillity con-| bute to the comfort and health of millions.| from the summit of the mountain, which at 
stantly near his house, could not sleep a wink} The greatest work of ancient Rome was her|this moment concealed Jerusalem from us. 
for the first three or four nights, but, by de- | cloaca,—and the greatest defect of modern|'They diverge from each other in proportion 
grees, became so accustomed to the noise | Paris is in her not being supplied with water|to their distance from the common centre 
that it did not disturb his slumbers. In ad-| like London.—Penny Magazine. whence they all issue: some are blue lightly 
dition to these measures, which, though they isin | silvered, some a pure white, some again of a 
admirably secure the safety and tranquillity | Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy tender rose colour, which fades away at their 


of the inhabitants, probably originate mainly . ” | edges, others of a deep flame colour, yet not 
from the jealousy and apprehension of their Land, Ge. By Alphonse de Lamartine. like the rays of a conflagration ;—thus di- 


despotic government, the proprietor or inha- vided, but according harmoniously by suc- 
bitant of every tenth house in the city, likethe} In their progress towards Jerusalem the | cessive and gradual shading, they resemble a 
ancient tythingmen of England, takes it inturn|travellers learn to their great disappoint- | brilliant rainbew with its circle broken, and 
to keep the peace, and be responsible for the | ment, that the plague had broken out there | scattering its luminous fragments across the 
orderly conduct of his nine neighbours. If| with alarming malignity. But, says the au-| firmament. This was the third time that 
any riot should take place, he is obliged to|thor, “we cculd not resist our desire of, at | this fine phenomenon of the rising or setting 
give instant information at the nearest guard- | least, casting, from a distance, a look upon| sun had appeared to us under a similar aspect 
house. These regulations are common to the | Jerusalem. It was agreed that we should | since we had been in the mountainous regions 
rest of the Chinese cities. \leave a part of our people, our horses, and | of Galilee and Judea; it is the dawn and the 

Pekin, as we have mentioned, is divided | our baggage in the monastery; that we | evening as represented by the ancient painters, 
into two. The Mantchoos or Tartars inhabit | should not enter the town, but should confine | whose images seem false to those who have 
the northern, the Chinese the southern por-| ourselves to making the tour of it, avoiding | not witnessed the reality. In proportion as 
tion. The court end, or what is called “ The | all contact with the inhabitants ; that in case, | day advances, the distinct splendour and azure 
Imperial City,” in which are situated the|by accident or otherwise, this contact should|or flame colour of each of these luminous 
emperor’s palace and gardens, all the tribu-|take place, we should not require to return|lines diminish, and melt into the general 
nals or public offices, lodgings for the minis-|to the convent, but that we should withdraw | brightness of the atmosphere. The moon 
ters, the eunuchs, tradespeople, and siaieailane effects and people, and should encamp in| was suspended over our heads and still dis- 












(Continued from page 146.) 









of the court, occupies a parallelogram about | the environs of Jerusalem.” 
a mile long by three fourths of a mile broad, 


built of large red glazed bricks, and covered | Desert of St. John Baptist. We awaited the 
with a pensile roof of tiles, which are yellow | dawn, on horseback, in the court of the con- 
and varnished.. The enclosure offers a de-| vent, which is enclosed by high walls, to 
lightful inequality and variety of surface, not! avoid communication in the darkness with 
produced by nature, but by the industry of| the infected Arabs and Turks of the village 
man, and a “ a rivulet winding through it not}of Bethlehem. At half-past five we com- 
only affords a plentiful supply of water, but; menced our march, by climbing a mountain 
adds largely to the beauty of the grounds, by| beset with enormous gray rocks united in 
being formed into canals, and basins, and | masses to each other, as if partly broken by 
lakes, which, with the artificial mounts, and|the hammer. A few vines, showing the 
rocks, and groves, exhibit the happiest imita-| seared leaf of autumn, are trained in little 
tion of nature.” fields formed in the intervals of the rocks; 

There are very few more remarks to be|and enormous towers of stone, resembling 
made on the capital of the Chinese empire. those of which speaks the Song of Songs, 
Its exuberant population was stated, both by | arose within these vineyards: fig-trees, which 
the missionaries and the Chinese themselves, |had already lost the leaves of their upper 
(when neither were suspected of any motives} branches, were scattered round the borders 
for exaggeration,) at three millions of souls!|of the vineyards, dropping their black fruit 
Barrow, who had the most ample means of|upon the rock. On our right the wilderness 
observation, and who is always rather under|of St. John, where resounded the voice—voz 
than over the mark, confidently calls it the|clamavit in deserto—sinks, as an immense 
greatest city on the surface of the globe. The | abyss, amongst five or six high mountains, 
picture it presents to the Europeans contains| whose rocky summits, occasionally opening, 
many grand, imposing, and some beautiful | admit partial views of the Egyptian sea co- 
features; but our primary comforts and ad-|vered with black fog. On our left, and very 
vantages are utterly wanting. It has no pave-/|near us, standing on the summit of a high 
ments, no cloaca or sewers, and no commodi- | mound, are the ruins of an ancient tower or 
ous supply of wholesome water; consequently, | castle, which like every thing around it is 
it is muddy in winter and dusty in summer. | going to decay: other ruins are also distin- 
It abounds in the foulest smells, proceeding | guishable, which seem to be the arches of an 
from ordures and all sorts of filth, which the | aqueduct descending from this castle: on the 
wealthy try to neutralize in their houses by|slope of the hill, some vines, climbing up 
making use of a variety of violent perfumes, | their sides, throw over these falling arches a 
and burning strongly-scented woods and com-| roofing of pale and yellow verdure, and a 
positions ; and its inhabitants are obliged to|terebinthus or two is isolated amidst the 


**On the 28th of October, at five o’glock in | 
and is surrounded by a wall twenty feet high,| the morning, we were prepared to quit the | 





draw their supplies of the indispensable fluid|ruins. This is Modin, the castle and the | question of the guide, lest the illusion should 


played colours of fire and of the rose, which 
by degrees became effaced and yielded to a 
pearly tint, itself fading in turn as in the full 
glow of day she assumed the appearance of a 
silvery disk, losing colour in proportion as it 
sinks deeper and deeper under water. After 
we had climbed a second mountain, higher 
and more naked than the former, the horizon 
suddenly opened to the right, and exhibited 
the whole space which extends between the 
last summits of Judea on which we stood and 
the high mountains of Arabia. This place 
already swam in the undulating and vaporous 
light of morning; beyond the smaller hills 
which lay under our feet rolled and broken 
into fragments of gray rock, the eye could 
distinguish nothing but a dazzling sheet. of 
light, so like a vast ocean, that we found the 
illusion complete, and thought we could dis- 
cern those intervals of deep shade and those 
rough silvery plates of light, with which the 
dawning day darkens or brightens a calm 
sea. On the coast of this imaginary ocean 
towards the left of our horizon and about a 
league before us, the sun shone upon a square 
tower, an elevated minaret, and the great yel- 
low walls of some edifices which crowned the 
summit of a hill, and the foundations of which 
were lost in the hill itself: by the points of 
other minarets, the battlements of some high 
walls, and blue and black summits of some 
domes which rose behind the tower and the 
great minaret, we could recognise a town, 
which stretched down the brow of the hill, 
and of which the most elevated portion alone 
was visible. ‘This could be only Jerusalem ; 
we had thought ourselves much farther from 
it, and each of us, without daring to ask a 
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be destroyed, enjoyed in silence the first 
glance cast by stealth upon the Holy City ; 
every thing inspired the name of Jerusalem 
It was herself! She sat detached by her yel- 
low garb from the deep blue of the sky, and 
the black background of the Mount of Olives. 
We stopped our horses to contemplate this 
mysterious and dazzling apparition. Every | 
step we were about to take in descending to 
the deep and sombre valleys which were un- 
der our feet would tend to veil her anew from 
our sight. Behind these walls and domes of 
Jerusalem arose, in the second line, a high 
and extensive hill, darker than that which 
supported and partly concealed the town. 
This second hill bounded our horizon. ‘The 
sun left its western slope in the shade, but 
grazing, with his vertical rays, its summit, 
which resembled a vast cupola, caused it to 
swim in an ocean of light: the doubtful limits 
of the earth and sky were marked only by 
some large black trees, planted on its most 
elevated ridge, and between which the rays 
of the sun were admitted. It was the Mount 
of Olives, and they were the olive-trees them- 
selves, old witnesses of so many days written 
on earth and in heaven, watered by Divine 
tears, the sweat of blood, and so many other 
tears shed since that night which rendered 
them sacred. A few more trees forming 
dark spots on the hill’s sides were confusedly 
distinguishable ; then the walls of Jerusalem 
cut the horizon, and hid the foot of the Holy 
Mountain: nearer to us, and immediately 
under our eyes, was nothing but the Desert 
of Stones, which serves as an avenue to the 
City of Stones: these enormous masses, of 
uniform ash-coloured gray, extend without 
interruption from the spot on which we stood 
to the gates of Jerusalem. The hills sink 
and rise again, narrow valleys wind round 
their bases, and even open a little here and 
there, as if to deceive the eye of man and to 
promise him vegetation and life; but hills, 
vaileys, plains, all are stone: it is but one 
uninterrupted foundation of rock, ten or twelve 
feet in thickness; the clefts of which allow 
only interval sufficient for the reptile to creep 
or the camel to break his leg. 

“If one conceives enormous walls of co- 
lossal stones, like those of which the Coliseum 
and great theatres of Rome were built, each 
rolling in a single piece to the earth, some 
idea may be formed of the nature of the 
rocks which every where cover these last 


ramparts of the City of the Desert, and of 


the form in which they lie. The nearer one 
approaches the more are the stones crowded 
and elevated, standing like eternal avalanches 
ready to swallow up the passenger. The last 
steps we make before reaching Jerusalem are 


sunk in an immovable and funereal avenue of 


these rocks, rising to the height of ten feet 
above the head of the traveller, and allowing 
him only to see that portion of the sky which 
is immediately over him. 

** We had traced for a quarter of am hour 
this last and lugubrious avenue, when sud- 
denly the rocks, separating on both sides, left 
us in face of the walls of Jerusalem, to which 
we had come close without knowing it. A 
vacant space of some hundred paces alone 
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lay between us and the gate of Bethlehem: WILLIAM COW PER. 

this area, barren, sloping, and waste, re-| The following beautiful extract on the cha- 
sembling the glacis which at a certain dis-|racter and genius of Cowper, is from an 
tance surrounds the fortified towns of Europe, article contained in the ninetieth number of 
opened to the right and descended with a/the North American Review, under the head 


gentle declivity into a narrow valley; to the | of “British Poetry at the close of the last 
left it bore five old trunks of olive-trees, bent | century.” 


almost horizontally under the weight of time 
and the sun; trees, petrified as it were, like| ‘The brief and melancholy career of Burns 
the barren fields from whence they have|terminated at the age of thirty-seven; but 
painfully issued. ‘The gate of Bethlehem, | there is little probability that, with his fierce 
commanded by two towers, crowned with | spirit and consuming passions, added to the 
Gothic battlements, but desolate and silent | misery of blighted hope, length of days would 
as the gate of a deserted castle, stood open|have much enhanced his renown, or that his 
before us. We paused some minutes im- | latter years would have fulfilled the rich pro- 
moveable, to contemplate it; our eager de-| mise of the spring. In beautiful contrast with 
sire to pass it was almost irrepressible ; but| him, stands his cotemporary, Cowper—truly 
the plague was at its height in Jerusalem ;|a man of God—held in reverence by all who 
and we had been received into the convent of | love to sce high talent in delightful union with 
St. John Baptist of the Desert, only under|the amiable virtues; by all who can sympa- 
the most formal promise of not entering the |thise with a meek and lowly spirit, crushed 
city. We therefore entered it not, but turn-| by the heaviest calamity under which huma- 
ing to the left, wound slowly round the long | nity is ever called to suffer, yet always breath- 
high walls, built just within a deep ditch or|ing out from the depth of his affliction the 
moat, in which we occasionally distinguished | accents of love to God, and good will to man. 
the foundation stones of Herod’s ancient en-|His multiplied biographers have made his 
closure. At every step we passed Turkish | personal history familiar to all readers. Year 
cemeteries, whitened with funereal monu-| after year was his fine intellect shrouded by 
ments, surmounted by the turban. insanity, and when the close of life drew nigh, 

“These solitudes, which the plague was|his condition realised the idea of the dark 
nightly peopling, contained, here and there, valley of the shadow of death. His peculiar 
groups of Turkish and Arab women, who | sensitiveness, combined with the infirmities of 
came to weep their husbands and their fa-|a very delicate frame, compelled him early to 
thers. Some tents were fixed among the|retire from the agitation of the world, into 
tombs; and seven or eight women, seated or|deep seclusion; there, like a river in the 
kneeling, held their beautiful sucking babes| wilderness, unseen of man, but reflecting the 
in their arms, and sung at intervals, in la-| bright blue sky of heaven from its bosom, his 
mentable cadences, chants, or funereal pray- | days passed tranquilly away. But his solitude 
ers, the religious melancholy of which assi-| was not the cold and selfish seclusion of the 
milated wonderfully with the desolate scene | anchorite ; it did not chill the current of his 
before us. These women were not veiled ; generous affections; and his sorrows, which 
some of them were young and beautiful; they| were many, melted without hardening his 
had by their sides baskets painted in brilliant) heart. No man had ever a stronger hold on 
colours, full of artificial flowers, which they | the hearts of those around him; his unobtru- 
set round the tombs, watering them with their | sive charities, his tenderness for others, made 
tears. They bent from time to time to the| his whole life an emblem of the influences of 
earth newly moved, and chanted to the dead|the faith on which his soul was anchored. 
some stanzas of their complaint, appearing to| Nothing can be more touching than the love 
speak in a whisper; then waiting in silence,| with which he clung to the remembrance of 
with the ear resting on the monument, they | the mother whom he lost in infancy ; his al- 
seemed to be expecting, and listening to a|lusions to her in his writings, remind us of 
reply. These groups of women and children, | those addressed by Pope to the venerable pa- 
seated there to weep and lament throughout | rent, who was spared to witness the noon-tide 
the day, were the only signs of human life | glories of his fame. And the memory of Mrs. 
and habitation which appeared to us during| Unwin,—the excellent friend who watched 
our circuit round the walls: no noise, no|him through that painful suffering, when the 
smoke arose; and the flying of some doves | burden of affection ceases to be light and easy, 
from the fig-trees to the battlements, and|and the love of many waxes cold,—is indis- 
from the battlements to the margins of the | solubly bound with his. Under every aspect, 
holy pools, was the only movement, the only | and in all its relations, the character of Cow- 
sound, amid this dumb and vacant solitude. | per may be studied with profit and delight. 

“ Half-way down the descent which led us| His genius was as bold and original as his 
to Cedron, and the foot of the Mount of|character was pure and humble. There is 
Olives, we saw, not far from the moat, the| not one of the poets of his country who owed 
open entrance to a deep grotto under a mound | Jess to those who went before him; the path 
of yellow rock. I would not stay there;—I | in which he adventured was his own, and he 
wished first to see Jerusalem, and nothing but | trod it with a just and manly confidence in his 
Jerusalem ; to embrace the entire city at a|own powers. His poetry is a faithful tran- 
single view, with its valleys and its hills, its| script of his own thoughts and feelings, as his 
Jehoshaphat and its Cedron, its temple and | descriptions are living copies of the scenery 
its sepulchre, its ruins and its horizon.” and objects around him. Sometimes he ven- 

(To be continued.) tures into the domain of satire; perhaps too 
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frequently ; though his ridicule is never per-| observed at fifteen minutes before seven 
sonal, it is not always in perfect harmony | o’clock, (mean time,) when an illumination 
with the prevailing gravity of his theme. He/|of the whole northern sky, resembling the 
makes no effort to produce eflect ; the effect | break of day, was discernible through the 
which he does produce arises not from highly | openings in the clouds. About eighteen de- 
wrought passages, but from the general strain | grees east of north, was a broad column of 
and tenor of his writings ; indeed, he is so na-| shining vapour tinged with crimson, which 
tural and unpretending, that the very absence | appeared and disappeared at intervals. A 
of apparent effort sometimes causes the reader | westerly wind moved off the clouds, render- 
to lose sight of the extent and versatility of|ing the sky nearly clear by eight o’clock, 
his genius. Yet his powers were vast and| when two broad white columns, which had 
varied. Now he utters the grand and melan-|for some time been gathering between the 
choly warnings of the Hebrew prophets; now | stars Aquila and Lyra on the west, and the 
his inimitable humour flashes out with singu-| Pleiades and Aries on the east, united above, 
lar attraction ; presently, familiar scenes are | so as to complete a luminous arch, spanning 
brought most vividly before us in his graphic the heavens a little south of the prime verti- 
descriptions. Under all circumstances, he|cal. The whole northern hemisphere, being 
awakens a deep interest in the welfare of his| more or less illuminated, and separated from 
race, and the loftiest aspirations for their in-|the southern by this zone, was thrown into 
tellectual and social freedom. Other poets| striking contrast with the latter, which ap- 
had looked upon religion as the rock of the} peared of a dark dark slate colour, as though 


| 





scattered shining fragments, very much after 
the manner of a sky rocket.”—Silliman’s 
Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Attempted Solution of a Remarkable Fact. 


Upon being informed of the fact, that when 
water is drawn from a cylindrical vessel by 
making an aperture in the middle of the bot- 
tom, it will acquire a rotary motion in the 
| vessel, and will always whirl in a direction 
contrary to the apparent motion of the sun, 
the following solution occurred to me, which 
I submit to the examination of the curious. 

When the aperture is opened, the liquid 
immediately contiguous to it will flow out, 
which will cause a motion in that above and 
around the aperture towards that point which 
is the middle of the bottom. Now, in north 
latitude, the southern portion of the liquid 
| will have a more rapid eastward motion than 


desert ; Cowper struck that rock as with the | the stars were shining through a stratum of|the northern portion, both being carried in 


rophet’s rod, and made it flow with healing | black clouds. The zone moved slowly to the 
prog “ ) 


waters. He transplanted new subjects into| south until about nine o’clock, when it Had) 


the domain of poetry, and made them flourish | reached the bright star in the Eagle in the 
with unwonted beauty. Who, before him,| west, and extended a little south of the con- 
ever called up with such effect the images of| stellation Aries in the east. From this time, 
domestic life, and the recollections of the|it began to recede northward, at a nearly 
happy fireside? Who, before him, ever|uniform rate, until twenty minutes before 
spread over outward nature the chastened| eleven, when a vast number of columns, 
light of religious feeling, which makes it} white and crimson, began to shoot up, simul- 
lovely as our own autumnal landscape, under| taneously, from all parts of the northern 
the sweet influences of the Indian summer? | hemisphere, directing their course towards a 
point a few degrees south and east of the ze- 
nith, around which they arranged themselves 


li Jov. 17, 1835. : ; ; 
pee citaleeeceon te dopcuslink . | this point was between the Pleiades and 


The evening of Noy. 17th, was rendered} Alpha Arietis, and south of the Bee, having 


that direction in space, with the surface of 
_the earth, by its diurnal rotation: while the 
southern, by describing a larger circle than 
‘the northern in the same time, must move 
with greater velocity. And as both portions 
| have a tendency to retain the acquired velo- 
city, from a known law, when one moves 
northward, where it would have from the 
earth’s motion a less velocity, its tendency is 
to slide eastward in the vessel; that is, its 
velocity is greater than that of the part of the 
vessel which it then occupies, while the 
northern portion, by flowing from a part of 





las around a common focus. The position of| the vessel where the velocity is less, from its 


| tendency to retain its slower motion in its 
|new place, necessarily slides backwards rela- 


memorable by the occurrence of a remark-|a right ascension of 42° and a declination of | tively to that part of the vessel, or more pro- 


able Aurora Borealis. Both in extent and| 24°, as nearly as could be determined with- 
magnificence, it is believed to have been one | out the aid of inst:uments ; but this comes so 
of the grandest forms of this mysterious phe-| near to the pole of the dipping needle and to 


nomenon, resembling in its features the great | the magnetic meridian, that we need not hesi- 


was seen in France and other parts of Eu-| been observed of similar phenomena before, 


| perly, is left in the rear by the bottom in 
| contact with it sliding under it. ‘Thus, a 
howwsiry.- motion is produced in the manner 
| stated as the result of experiment. If this 


| gard to it, a motion would take place in a con- 


Aurora Borealis of August 19th, 1726, which | tate to conclude that, agreeably to what has | solution be correct, and I have no doubt in re- 
| 


rope, and which furnished the occasion of the | the columns arranged themselves exactly in 
celebrated work of M. Mairan on the Aurora | obedience to the laws of terrestrial magnetism. 
Borealis. “ Soon after eleven o’clock, commenced a 

The present Aurora exhibited itself, in| striking display of those undulatory flashes, 
nearly equal magnificence, though with fea-| denominated in the northern regions Merry 
tures somewhat varied, at points very remote! Dancers. They consist of thin waves or 
from each other, as at Montreal and Dart-| sheets of light, coursing each other with im- 
mouth college, at New York, at Cincinnati,|mense speed. Those undulations which play 
and on the waters of the Mississippi. By the! upon the surface of a field of rye, when gently 
kindness of our correspondents, we have been| agitated by the wind, may give to the reader 


_trary direction in the southern hemisphere. 
| ‘This effect may be assisted by the sinking 
| of the fluid, but not having examined this 
|matter sufficiently, I am not prepared to de- 
cide upon it. T. W. G. 


The Domestic Affections in Death.—There 
is no class of persons, sailors themselves not 
excepted, who have greater reason to live in 
constant readiness to encounter sudden death, 


furnished with numerous detailed and inte- | a faint idea of these auroral waves. One of|than the colliers who work in some of our 


resting descriptions of the phenomenon, which | these crimson columns, the most dense and 
we are obliged reluctantly to postpone for) beautiful of all, as it ascended towards the 
want of room. The facts deserve to be fully | common focus, (the vanishing point of per- 
collated and compared with the accounts of| spective for parallel lines,) crossed the planet 
similar occurrences, (of which there are a! Jupiter, then at an altitude of thirty-six de- 
great number recorded in history,) with the grees. ‘The appearance was peculiarly inte- 
hope and expectation of arriving at the true | resting, as the planet shone through the crim- 
cause of the Aurora Borealis. For the pre- | son cloud, with its splendor apparently aug- 
sent, however, we are compelled to confine | mented rather than diminished. 

ourselyes to a statement of the leading facts,| “A few shooting stars were seen at inter- 


deep and impure mines. The following is a 
striking illustration of the prevalence of pious 
sentiments under circumstances of excruciat- 
ing trial. In one of the Newcastle collieries, 
thirty-five men and forty-one boys died by 
suffocation, or were starved to death: one of 
the boys was found dead with a Bible by his 
side, and a tin box such as colliers use ; with- 
in the lid he had contrived to engrave with 
the point of a nail this last message to his 


as observed by Professor Olmsted, at this| vals, some of which were above the ordinary/| parent and brother :—‘ Fret not, my dear 
place, (Yale College,) and published in the| magnitude and brightness. One that came| mother, for we are singing the praises of God 


New Haven Daily Herald, of Nov. 18th. 


from between the feet of the Great Bear, at| while we have time. Mother, follow God, 


* Last night, our northern hemisphere was | eight minutes after one o’clock, and fell ap-| more than ever I did. Joseph, think of God, 


adorned with a display of auroral lights re-| parently near to the earth, exhibited a very 


and be kind to poor mother.”—History of 


markably grand and diversified, It was first| white and dazzling light, and as it exploded, | Fossil Fuel. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


ss As I was at liberty, I went towards the 
meeting, and, as it was not over, stepped 
within, that my aunt might know that my in- 


“§. Taylor at this time lived with John | tention was resolute. This seemed to be as a 


Winter, at Stafford; and, long before this, 
seeing my uncle and aunt’s groundless dislike 
to that family, I had desired they would not 
visit me often ; they saw my motive, excused 
the freedom I took with them, and when I 
went to them, behaved to me in a loving and 
free manner. 

* Here I ought not, and hope I never shall 
forget the best of visiters, the Invisible Com- 
forter, who in a good degree made my afflic- 
tions easy and consoled my spirit, under a 
belief that I still was persevering in the way 
of my duty. 

‘«« From the encouragement that I thus met 
within myself, | was excited, as soon as pro- 
per, to endeavour to go to meeting again; and 
when I was so far recovered that I could dress 
myself, I thought, from the weakly state I was 
in, it would be better for me to board ina 
family, that I might be in the way of getting 
such provision as my constitution required, 
which never was very strong, and was now 
much impaired by excess of trouble, and the 
different course of living in which I had of 
late been. 

‘*‘ As there was a door that went out of the 
chamber of my apartment into the other part 
of the house, I thought it convenient that I 
should board with Thomas Turnock, who 
lived there, and was well satisfied therein. 

“T had now some hopes, from my aunt’s 
absence during the last month, that she would 
no more interrupt me in my going to meeting; 


but soon found them frustrated, whether by | 


accident or information, I know not; for, one 
day, when I came to the corner, near my 
uncle’s house, I saw her coming towards me ; 
the thoughts of the doctor and my arm quick- 
ly occurred ; and I concluded, should I suffer 
it to be hurt again, the consequences would 
be very bad. As I was at liberty, it seemed 
right to keep so, and make the best of my 
way; yet so fettered did I find myself, that 
before | had gone many yards, I faultered in 
my purpose, and my aunt got up with me, 
before | was half way to the meeting. 

“ T now saw my mistake, and that it would 
have been beiter if my aunt had overtaken 
me sooner; for the place looked dangerous, 
and the want of room to shake and push me 
about in, gave me many apprehensions that 
she would throw me headlong down the pre- 
cipice. It was about the time that Friends 


renewal of our acquaintance, for she soon re- 
-sumed her visits as usual, though not at the 
former unseasonable hours. 

“I have many times seriously reflected 
how it was with me in these straights, and 
may acknowledge, my composure of soul was 
owing to a divine power, which stayed my 
mind on God, and kept down those passions 
of nature, which otherwise might have ex- 
ceeded their bounds. But, oh! the calmness 


and tranquillity that in these times of trial | 
possessed my heart, whilst innocency pre-| 


vailed over shame; and I found, by submis- 
sion to these lessons of mortification, that I 
grew in patience and resignation, in the de- 
sire after the Lord’s favour, and the manifes- 
tation of his will, who had wrought my heart 
into so goud a degree of submission, that I 
was willing to undergo, or be termed any 
thing, rather than lose the enjoyment of that 
in which I had now got a small possession. 

“It was about this time that I felt great 
joy at freely giving up my name to that 
which I once thought most despicable. There 
came a London haberdasher to my shop, with 
whom I dealt in my way of business: he ap- 
proached me in his accustomary manner ; and 
I, not answering his compliment as usual, 
he looked full at me, and said, Are youa 
Quaker? My soul was struck by this home 
question ; I solemnly answered, yes; and im- 
mediately joy sprang in my heart, accompa- 
nied with this desire, viz. Not only a Quaker, 
Lord: but grant me to be an Israelite in- 
deed. 

“ From this time I found my desires were 
strengthened to be a true Israelite, yet I 
cannot but remark, how like a fool I appear- 
ed in my own eyes ; for there seemed as great 
an alteration in me as could possibly happen 


of the extravagancy of words, and such a lati- 
tude in discourse as I formerly indulged my- 
self in. So many cross words and knotty 
queries lay in the way of all I seemed to have 
| to do, that nature was abashed almost beyond 


|the hope of recovery. 





the benefit that accrued to Zaccheus from 
|that most heavenly call, Make haste, and 
‘come down ; and how willingly would I have 
|made my situation similar to his; believing 


'there was something in that call alluding to 


i often contemplated | 


door and sat down. I turned out of my 
mind the thoughts of her unkind behaviour, 
yet could not help feeling regret at the loss 
of the Friend’s company, being desirous to 
see him, as he had been instrumental for my 
good. Whilst I was musing on these things, 
a messenger came and told me, that although 
my aunt was there, if I thought it convenient, 
he would come to see me. I hesitated a little 
to prove what would be best. I knew my 
aunt’s weakness, that she would not spare 
me, or mind, in her passion, what she ex- 
pressed ; yet hoped, as it was ‘his desire to 
come, he would excuse what might fall upon 
himself, and see through the falsities she 
might cast on me. 

“In this conclusion I desired his company, 
and my aunt being present, said she would 
stay to see this Friend. On his knocking, I 
let him in with a degree of fear, and watched 
to hear the salutation she gave him; which 
was, ‘ Thou deceiver! thou antichrist! thou 
hast seduced this silly wretch.’ Had she 
known what my heart could have told her, 
she might have thought differently ; for, on 
the appearance of the Friend, I was made 
very sensible of that power by which I had 
been drawn into the truth. 

** He endeavoured to show her the unrea- 
sonableness of her charge, by assuring her 
that he had never had any conversation with 
me nor had visited me before. She answer- 
ed, If thou hast not, thy brethren have ; and 
was running on with violence against the 
Quakers. He still tried to engage her atten- 
tion, by reminding her that his mother and 
she used, as neighbours, to be acquainted. 
She signified that was true, and if ever there 
was.a good Quaker in the world, his mother 
was one. 

“She kept walking between the shop and 
the closet, laying many heavy things to my 
charge, which I had learned with silence to 


| bear, till she touched my modesty, and told 
from suchachange. I could not now be fluent| the Friend the freedom which, she said, I 
in compliments, and saw it best to keep out/ gave to young men; then I desired her to 


| 


keep to the truth ; and she said, If I spoke 
another word, she would knock my head to 
the wall, which, I well knew, a word or two 
more would have aggravated her to have done. 
Upon his asking how long I had been so bad, 
she said, ever since I had been deluded; for 
I was well enough before I was bewitched. 
“Thus she went on, as long, I believe, as 
she had power ; for, going out she said, I will 
go, but I will come again; but she came no 
more till next day, when she laid on me with 


were going into the meeting, and this vexed | the glories of eternity: which now appeared | blows, saying, that I sent for the Friend on 


her the more; for I have reason to believe 
she could not endure the sight of a Friend, 
on my account. She did not spare to tell me 
of hurting my arm, nor to shake me by it ; 
but as it had some folds of flannels round it, 
it was preserved. My endeavouring to out- 
walk her was not suddenly forgot ; she many 
times after making mention of it, and would 
signify that God was above the wicked spirit 
still. 

“ Thus, with many admonitions and exhor- 
tations, as she called them, she kept me till 
such time as she might expect the meeting 
would break up, and then left me. 


in brighter lustre to my eye, than all the| purpose to vex her. 
The | her passion, as to make the Friend signify to 


glittering objects of a transitory life. 


She showed so much of 


time would glide sweetly on in reciting those| me, that he could think no other than that 
| refreshing prospects which then attended my | she was out of her senses; and that he could 
|intervals of grief, but the sequel of my story | not see, if I had not truth for my foundation, 


calls on me to cross my inclination. 


how it was possible for me to stand. I told 


“Tt was about this time John Toft gave;him that I had no other view of coming 
me an expectation of a visit ; but that even-| amongst Friends, than to procure the truth 
ing I was threatened with a disappointment ;| and peace of God to my soul ; and that I had 


for my aunt came in high displeasure, and | still hopes I should be preserved. 


I remem. 


by her upbraidings raised a crowd about the| ber he observed to me the emptiness of a 
door, which was the occasion of his passing | barren profession ; and advised me to wait on 
by. When she had wrought herself into a| God in the secret of my heart, to rely on his 
disposition to be more quiet, she shut the| wisdom, and to trust in his power, signifying 
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a desire that I might be preserved ; and add- | 
ing, he would have come to see me sooner, | 
but found himself engaged to take the apos- 
tle’s advice, to ‘lay hands suddenly on no 
one ;’ and, after kindly inviting me to his 
house, took leave. This visit I returned in 
about a month. 

*“ When he was gone, I considered what 
had passed, and was thankful to the Great 
Disposer of all things. I thought there was 





same; and though this did not prove a time 
of confirmation to my faith, but rather other- 
wise, yet it seemed like a sign of union, no 
one having done so before, and was pleasant. 
“TI lost, for a time, the deep impression 
which the Friend’s apprehension of my aunt’s 
being distracted, had made on my mind; but 
thought afterwards, if, from the little he saw, 
he could not but entertain apprehensions of 
that kind, what had I to fear, who had seen 


somewhat extraordinary in my aunt’s leaving | her so many times a great deal worse ; yet, 
us, for she had never left me with any person|what could I do, or what was there to be 
before, and was glad I had an opportunity of |\done? I could not renounce my salvation in 


gaining such instruction, the like of which I 
never had before received in conversation ; 
nor could I less admire the Friend’s prudent 
care, in observing the apostle’s advice, which 
I had beforetime thought alluded only to the 
laying on of the bishop’s hands, at‘the time 
of the young student’s admission into holy 
orders, and the confirmation of the youth. I 
now saw that for want of prudence in parti- 
culars, I had been a sufferer; and, as an in- 
stance, shall mention one of the mest uneasy | 
meetings I ever was at, which was occasion- | 
ed by a Friend’s overcare, who had often) 
pressed me to come up higher in the meeting 
than where I frequently sat. I signified to 
that Friend, that the highest place in the 
meeting would be as little regarded by my 
aunt as the lowest, should she be inclined to 
make a disturbance there ; yet, by frequent 
importunity, being willing to show some re- 
spect to my friend’s advice, I was prevailed 
with to advance a form or two; but when the 
Friend came and saw I had not thoroughly 
taken her advice, she plucked me by the arm; 
and although I signified my desire of sitting 
still, as far as civility would bear, yet she 
compelled me to rise, and, notwithstanding I 
showed a desire of turning in at the next, and 
the next seat I came to, yet she would not 
let me rest, till she had placed me by her- 
self. Then, oh! the hurries that my mind 
was in; for surely had my aunt herself 
been there, she could not have confused my 
thoughts half so much; for though, at this 
time, when at meetings, I had a desire to 
draw nigh to Friends in spirit, yet it went 
much against my inclination to sit so near 
the place which, my aunt used to tell me, 
must be my seat; saying, all proselytes must 
be made preachers, and tell to the brethren 
the abominations of the wicked. Often would 
she tease me with such things; well knewing 
I had in my nature a great aversion to wo- 
men’s preaching. . 

*“‘ Here I sat, in a restless condition, seve- 
ral times purposing to go out; yet the kind- 
ness I had for my friend prevailed on me to 
stay. Glad however was I when the meet- 
ing broke up: and when it was over, the 
Friend gave me her hand, which I answered 
with my own, in token of my forgiving her 
too forward, though loving, fault; yet not 
without telling her, when at home, the trou- 
ble she had given me, and desiring her never 
to use me so hardly again. 

“ Shall I here say, that good came out of 
evil? no sure, but sweet came out of bitter ; 
for, by my friend’s freedom of giving me her 

hand, several that were in the meeting did the 


order to appease my aunt. 

“These reflections caused distress in my 
countenance, which occasioned my aunt to 
say, she read the very Quaker in my face. 

“It seemed hardly possible I could ever 
know any sorrow like that I then felt; and 
my aunt, either by information, or her own 
observation, became acquainted with it; and 
by many frantic gestures, wrought in me a 
belief that she was really as I imagined. My 
soul now fled to the Almighty for refuge, and 
I sat before her a witness of her frenzical be- 
haviour, with more solidity and composure 
than she expected. At last, she came up to 
me, and said, ‘I am mad; thou, thou hast 
driven me mad! and Iam mad!’ I was sur- 
prised to hear her say so, and thought there 
was some hopes for me, as she had yet so 
much reason left as to tell me of the thing 
she knew I was so afraid of. 

*“ Upon my showing so much indifference 
about it, she dropt that scheme, and in a 
little time after, as one fainting in her hopes 
of victory, declined interrupting me in the 
street ; yet, being willing to obstruct my de- 
sire of going to meeting, she would come te 
my room before the hour appointed ; telling 
me, we would have a silent meeting. I would 
gladly have had her kept to it, but it seemed 
an impossibility on her part. 

“When I saw it was her intention, by this 
means, to keep me at home, in order to pre- 
vent it, I set out so much the sooner; and 
she, on the other hand, came earlier still, till 
she saw, without she rose sooner in the morn- 
ing, my resolution would outgo hers. 

‘“¢ Many were the paces which I was forced 
to take in the fields on this account; but I 
may say my labour was not in vain, for my 
aunt then left me to my liberty, and many 
precious meetings I enjoyed. 

“ As I had nothing of tradition when there 
to trust to, my earnest desire was to seek the 
Lord, and he was found of my soul, to my 
inexpressible consolation. 

“In respect to silent meetings, my spiritual 
exercises at home had taught me how to im- 
prove by them; my heart inclined rather to 
sit in fear and reverence, and to watch against 
the tumult of unnecessary thoughts, than to 
be busy, as formerly, in the florid appear- 
ances of lip-worship. But yet, I would not 
have it supposed that I knew no difficulty in 


my exercises; for I often felt the throng of 


natural cogitations to press so hard upon me, 
that I have found cause to implore the divine 
aid, often breathing forth this ejaculation : 
Lord, if thou keep not the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain !” 
















For “ Tlie Friend.” 
Reflections on the various attempts which have 
been made, of latter years, to introduce into 
the Society of Friends, views and princi- 
ples inconsistent with our religious pro- 

Session. 

In the character of George Fox, that emi- 
nent instrument in the Lord’s hand in turn- 
ing many to righteousness, we have a striking 
instance of the power of Divine grace, to en- 
lighten the understanding, reduce the will, 
and bring it into a conformity with the Divine 
will. Comparable to clay in the hand of the 
potter, he submitted to be regulated and di- 
rected, by this holy principle, in the secret 
of the heart, and thereby was taught in early 
life, to forsake the evils which are in the 
world, and walk in the strait and narrow 
way ; he loved, and sought, meditation and 
retirement, and in his state of seclusion had 
clear openings of divine things. His mind 
was gradually drawn from a dependence up- 
on the various forms and ceremonies of the 
religious professors of that day, being given 
to see, by the light of truth, that the observ- 
ance of them was not obligatory upon Chris- 
tians; these manifestations to his mind, he 
found to correspond with the Holy Scriptures, 
which he kept by him, and he thus became 
settled and established in those doctrines and 
principles which he afterwards promulgated ; 
the minds of many were prepared to receive 
his ministry, some of whom became able ad- 
vocates of the same doctrines, believing them 
to be consistent with those taught by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles; and so persuaded 
were they of their truth, that loss of liberty, 
or property, or life, were not sufficient to 
shake their constancy. Among the cotem- 
poraries of G. Fox, was Robert Barclay, a 
young man of an honourable and wealthy 
family. He joined in religious fellowship 
with this despised and persecuted people, 
partook with them in their sufferings, and 
wrote much in their defence; in his Apology 
for the true Christian Divinity, he has given 
a clear and logical definition of their princi- 
ples, which the true Quaker, down to the 
present day, regards as a standard work, and 
a full exhibition of his faith, and belief on the 
various points of Christian doctrine. 

It is therefore very important to bear in 
mind, that if at any time we should be tempted 
to introduce new views into the Society, whe- 
ther under pretence of exalting our funda- 
mental doctrine of the immediate guidance 
and influence of the Spirit of Truth, we de- 
tract from the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the only fit outward rule or test by 
which to try our doctrines; or on the other 
hand, should any be induced to exalt the 
Scriptures of truth as the only or primary 
rule of faith and practice, and thereby under- 
value or disregard the blessed teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, which would lead us into all 
truth, and be our guide and comforter through 
the trials of time; if these, or any other doc- 
trinal views, should be promulgated by any 
of our members, which are inconsistent with 
those held by George Fox, and so ably de- 
fended by R. Barclay, as well as many others 
of their cotemporaries and fellow-labourers ; 
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inasmuch as they differ from them on points 
of faith, I do not consider that such are in 
unity with our religious Society. 

The operation of religion on the soul is a 
progressive work, carried on between man 
and his Creator, and the work of redemption 
is perfected, according as we yield obedience 
to the dictates of the Holy Spirit; and al- 
though we freely admit that the church mili- 
tant consists of all those who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity, and are engaged to do his 
will, of whatever denomination of Christians 
they may be ; yet the settled established pro- 
fession of our religious co.nmunity, which has 
stood for ages, and undergone no inconsider- 
able share of scrutiny and investigation, ought 
not now to be assailed, and cannot be changed 
without danger of undermining the compact 
which has bound us together; let us then 
endeavour, in the language of+the apostle, to 
‘“ stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striv- 
ing together for the faith of the — 


From the Annual Monitor for 1835. 


Jane Wheeler, wife of Daniel Wheeler, died 
19th of 12th mo. 1832, near Petersburgh. 


Many years since Daniel Wheeler settled 
in Russia, under an engagement with the 
late Emperor Alexander to bring into culti- 
vation an extensive tract of land near Peters- 
burgh. Several branches of his family are 
still there in the pursuit of this occupation. 
From them we are now enabled to present to 
our readers the following notice of the de- 
cease of Jane Wheeler. 

In adverting to the close of our late ho- 
houred mother, we are sensible that although 
there was much on which her surviving fami- 
ly can reflect with comfort, and which de- 
mands their devout and lasting thankfulness 
to the Father of mercies, yet that there was, 
perhaps, little likely to arrest the attention of 
one neither personally interested, nor having 
witnessed the solemn and affecting scene. 
The assurance which eminently pervaded the 
minds of those who did witness it, that our 
departed parent had entered into rest, how- 
ever precious, is nearly incommunicable ; but 
it may nevertheless be animating to some 
humble Christian pilgrim, to observe that one 
who was indeed “ little in her own eyes,” and 
whose life was one unostentatious round of | 
family duties, was at length, through “ Him 
who died for us and rose again,” permitted 
to close her eyes in perfect peace, and was 
graciously gathered “as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season.” 

There was a beautiful correspondence be- 
tween the life and the death of our beloved 
mother ; the retiredness and tranquillity of 
the one, harmonizing with the peaceful calm 
of the other ; and the lone sequestered spot 
in which her ashes now repose, is in unison 
with both. 

It will doubtless be recollected by many of 
our friends, that the decease of our late dear 
mother occurred during a painful separation 
from her beloved husband, who was at that 
time engaged, under a belief of religious duty; 


in those preliminary measures which have 
issued in the voyage to the islands of the Pa- 
cific, and other distant parts of the world, 
which, accompanied by one of his sons, he is 
now prosecuting. This separation was indeed 
a painful dispensation to our late dear parent ; 
but she was eminently “ patient in tribula- 
tion,” suffering for the most in silence; and 
a certain reserve of disposition, which was 
natural to her, rendered her less capable than 
many others of lightening her sorrows, by 
partaking of the sympathy of those around 
her. It was on the 10th day of the 12th 
mo. 1832, that the fever which was to termi- 
nate the life of our dear mother, first appear- 
ed; but its form was for many days so mild, 
and our fears at that time were so strongly 
excited by the situation of another member 
of the family, who appeared to be on the 
very brink of the grave, that at first little 
apprehension was entertained of its scrious 
nature. At length, however, the high degree 
of excitement which was obvious, amounting to 
a degree of delirium, awoke us to a sense of the 
awful reality ; but rational conversation was 
already nearly impracticable, and we have no 
reason to think that our beloved parent was 
sensible of her situation, till within a few 
hours of her final change, which took place 
on 19th of 12th mo. 

During this brief period she appeared quite 
free from delirium, and remained composed 
and sensible nearly to the close; but her 
strength was so completely exhausted, that 
her attempts to speak, which were many, 
mostly ended in a tremulous inarticulate mo- 
tion of the lips, which left those about her 
painfully unconscious of the meaning which 
she appeared solicitous to convey. Her coun- 
tenance was at this time beautifully serene 
and peaceful ; and once the words “ Jesus” and 
“‘God” were clearly distinguished, though the 
import of the sentence could not be collected. 
At another time, observing one of her child- 
ren in tears, she said distinctly and with the 
utmost composure, “ Look up for help ;” thus 
proving at once the tendency of her soul, in 
the hour of extremity, towards the great ob- 
ject of the Christian’s faith and hope,—her 
consciousness of her own situation and of sur- 
rounding circumstances,—and her practical 
reliance on that omnipgtent arm, which alone 
was sufficient to support at such a moment. 

At length her respiration, which for some 
hours had been laborious, became gentler, 


| 


less goodness of God. The external circum- 
stances of our bereaved family at this junc- 
ture were, nevertheless, in some respects, 
peculiarly trying. One of us was still alarm- 
ingly ill, and the others were shattered by 
disease, and worn down with anxiety and 
watching. In the midst of a Russian win- 
ter,—our beloved father, as has been stated, 
absent,—and not having a single member of 
our own Society out of the family within our 
reach,—we could not but feel our situation. 
And a new difficulty immediately arose, re- 
specting the interment of the mortal remains 
of our departed parent. No burying place 
belonging to the Society of Friends existed 
here, and the adoption of any of those pos- 
sessed by other bodies of professors, was not 
quite satisfactory to the minds of some of us. 
It is one thing to pass along a beaten track, and 
another to penetrate into untried ground ; but 
Divine Goodness never faileth those who trust 
him, and desire to obey him. The precise 
path of duty became gradually plain, and way 
was ultinrately made, in a manner we had by 
no means anticipated, for the inclosure of a 
small space of ground near our dwelling, for 
the purpose of interment. This necessarily 
produced delay, and the successive illness of 
three of the survivors still further postponed 
the performance of the last sad duty to our 
deceased mother, and drew our attention from 
the dead, by most painful solicitude for the 
living. In mercy, however, the lives of these 
were spared ; and on 28th of the 3d mo. 1833, 
our mournful and solitary band, bowed down 
at once by sickness and sorrow, followed to 
her isolated resting-place the remains of our 
late venerable mother. We had received 
much and active kindness from our friends 
here, during the sickness which had prevail- 
ed in the family, and a few of them attended 
on the occasion of the funeral. Our little 
meeting for silent worship was first held ; and 
He who had graciously promised that where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there will He be in the midst of them, 
was pleased to support our afflicted drooping 
minds, and to strengthen us for the painful 
duty which succeeded. Thus, through the 
mercy of him whose “ compassions fail not,” 
a day, the anticipation of which had been so 
appalling, was crowned with peace; and we 
felt in its close, that the tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving was due to that gracious Being, 
who had thus been pleased to manifest his 


and its intervals progressively increased in| strength in our exceeding weakness. 


duration, till the beloved sufferer passed away 
without sigh, groan, or struggle, leaving those 
around her bed unable to fix the precise mo- 
ment at which the spirit fled. A holy calm 
spread itself over our feelings, and we re- 
mained for some time as silent as she on 
whom we The swell of sorrow seem- 
ed completely hushed, and the silent tribute 
of thanksgiving ascended to Him who had 
graciously led our departed mother all her 
life long, and had in infinite mercy taken her 
to himself. It was a moment of solemnity 
and favour never to be forgotten by us, in 
which all doubting was swallowed up, and the 
soul reposed, with a richness and fulness of 
peace altogether indescribable, on the bound- 











Forgetfulness —A wretch that is condemned to die 
to-morrow cannot forget it, and yet poor sinners, that 
continually are uncertain to live an hour, and certain 
speedily to see the majesty of the Lord, to their incon. 
ceivable joy or terror, as sure as they now live upon 
earth, can forget these things for which they have 
their memory, and which one would think should 
drown the matters of this world, as the report of & 
cannon doth a whisper, or as the sun obscures a poor 
glow-worm. Oh wonderful stupidity of an unregene- 
rate soul! oh wonderful folly and distractedness of the 
ungodly, that ever men can forget—I say again, that 
they can forget eternal joy, eternal woe, and the eter. 
nal God, and the place of their eternal and unchange- 
able abode! when they stand even at the door, and 
there is but the thin veil of flesh between them and 
that amazing sight, that eternal gulf, and they are 
daily dying and stepping in !—Bazter. 
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him, he will cast thee off for ever!” 


Student, at thy midnight toil 
Ploughing up the mental soil, 
Gathering dust from ancient urns, 
While the fire of genius burns, 

In thy spirit and thine eye 

Think of climes beyond the sky ; 
Vain will be thy earthly lore 

On the vast eternal shore! 








































Warrior, in the paths of death 
Seeking glory’s fleeting breath, 

& When thou takest up thy shield 

On the dreadful battle field, 

Where man's blood like rain is pour’d, 
As thou liftest up thy sword, 
Think before the death-blows given 
Is the soul prepared for heaven! 


Statesman, up the steps of fame 
Toiling for an empty name, 

Laying oft thy aching head 

On ae envy's thorny bec ; 

Is thy heart within thee stirred 

By each flatterer’s honeyed word ? 
When God's judgment day draws near, 
Wilt thou shrink his voice to hear! 


Merchant, owning heaps of gold, 
Counting more from stores unsold, 
Anxious—watching wind and tide 
Lest the waves thy treasures hide, 
Even within the temple’s door 
Laying plans for gaining more; 

Dost thou know thy end draws nigh? 
Like the poorest thou must die! 






Poet, with the brow of thought, 
Feelings fur too finely wrought, 

Save with mind’s bright wing unfar!'d 
In the intellectual world, 

Musing on all lovely things, 

Drinking deep of hidden springs, 

Let the spirit of thy lyre 

Catch from heaven its kindling fire! 


Beauty, in thy blooming hour 

Full of pride and fancied power, 
While each eye unto thee turns, 

And love’s pure warm offering burns, 
Ere cold time has touched thy cheek, 
“ Hope, the charmer,” ceased to speak, 
Place thy young heart's deepest trust 
Far beyond earth’s moth and rust. 


Mother, on thy yearning breast 


For “ The Friend.” 


“ Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers, and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee; bat if thou forsake | — 














are thus lost or gained. If a scholar commit a blunder 
in endeavouring to correct another, he loses one place 
If | in the class, 





It was at the mouth of the river Belus that 
the art of making glass was first discovered. 
A party of sailors, who had occasion to visit 
the shore in that neighbourhood, propped up 
the kettle in which they were about to cook 
| their provisions with sand and pieces of nitre ; 

when, to their surprise, they found produced, 
by the action of the fire on these ingredients, 
a new substance, which has added immensely 
to the comforts of life and to the progress of 
science. The sand of this remarkable stream 
continued for ages to supply, not only the 
manufactories of Sidon, but all other places, 
with materials for that beautiful production. 
it to th from Italy were employed to remove 





it to the glass-houses of Venice and Genoa so 
aa as the middle of the seventeenth century. 


| 
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SECOND MONTH, 20, 1836. 





In connection with the interesting and 
'touching obituary of Jane Wheeler, it will 
not be inappropriate to mention, that the late 
emperor Alexander of Russia, some time 
after his visit to England, wrote to a person 
there, signifying his wish to engage one or 
more individuals of good character and re- 
| quisite qualifications to come to Petersburgh, 
|for the purpose of reclaiming and bringing 
| into cultivation a quantity of wild and marshy 
jland in the vicinity of that capital, at the 
| came time expressing his preference to hav- 
ing members of our Society. It is remark- 
able that Daniel Wheeler, an approved mi- 
nister of our Society, previous to this occur- 
rence, had opened to his friends a prospect 
that it would be right for him, under an ap- 
prehension of religious duty, to remove with 
his family to Russia, and reside there for a 
time. Upon being informed of the applica- 
}tion of Alexander, Daniel was satisfied to 
{enter into the engagement, and accordingly, 
|with the approbation of Friends, removed 





Soothing infancy to rest, 

In alternate hope and fears 
Watching youth's advancing years, 
Dost thou ever doubt thy strength, 
Feeling it must fail at length, 
Those thou lovest to shield from ill ? 
Israel's Shepherd guards us still ; 
Then let not thy faith grow dim, 
God hath promised—trust in Him! 























L. M. H. 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 
(As conducted in the Methodist Schools, at York.) 


The sixth division of classes are taught by means 
of a board, on which are fastened as many hooks as 
there are letters in the alphabet; on the hooks small 
plates of tin or wood are hung, about three inches by 
two inches ; on these plates all the letters of the alpha- 
bet are pasted or painted, and the board fixed in such 
a situation as that all the class may see it, the teacher 
pointing with his wand to a scholar, at the same time 
nataing any letter of the alphabet; the scholar takes 
the letter off the hook, and holding it up in the face of 
the class repeats the name of the letter, then resumes 
his place in the line. When all the letters are taken 
off the hooks, or as many as the teacher thinks proper, 
he calls for them to be replaced one by one. The 
scholars correct each other, when necessary, and places 





jsame his own terms of compensation, of 





| with his family to Russia. The emperor, in 
adjusting the contract, left it with Daniel to 


which liberality, however, the latter did not 
feel easy to avail himself, restricting himself 
to a bare remuneration. Located a few miles 
from Petersburgh under the protection of the | 
|emperor, the family, for a series of years, 
have continued successfully to prosecute the | 
| projected agricultural improvement, at the 
same time keeping up regular meetings for 
Divine worship in the manner of Friends, 
and preaching to those around them by the 
force of consistent and Christian-like exam- 
ple. Daniel Wheeler himself, with one of his 
sons as his companion, is now engaged on a 
religious visit to the natives of the South Sea 
Islands, and it was while in England, occu- 
pied in the preliminary measures for this 
voyage, that the intelligence reached him of 
his wife’s death. 





We have believed it right to call attention 
to the fact, that John Collins, a member of 






our Society, and a young man of respectable 
qualifications, has recently opened a school, 
at No. 400, Market street, in this city; where 
boys will be taught the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, together with the usual branches of 
an English education, including the mathe- 
matics. The French language and drawing 
will also be taught if required. The pupils 
of this school will be prepared for entering 
the higher seminaries of learning. 

Reference to John Gummere, Daniel B. 
Smith, William Dennis, Sears Walker, of 
Haverford. Judah Dobson, Isaac Collins, of 
this city. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 16th of 
the third month next, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


Joseru Snowvon, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 2mo. 17th, 1836. 


Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting house at Cropwell, 
Burlington county, New Jersey, on the Ilth of the 
second month, 1836, Davin Darnet, son of Edmund 
Darnell, to Mary C. Evans, daughter of John Evans, 
all of Evesham, in the county afuresaid. 
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Diep, on the 12th instant, at her residence in this 
city, Exizasern Baxer, in the 88th year of her age. 
on second day, the 15th instant, Exias Evy, of 
New Hope, Bucks county, in the 41st year of his age. 
in Providence, Rhode Island, the 5th instant, 
Wiiiam Amy, aged 75 years. This dear Friend had 
been for many years an approved minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and had manifested, through his long 
life, a deep interest, and had becn zealously active in 
all the important concerns of the church. His mind, 
which was naturally discriminating and comprehen. 
sive, had been well cultivated, and his opinions received 
attention and respect from all classes of the community. 
As prominent traits in his religious character, may be 
mentioned his reverence for the Holy Scriptures; his 
belief in the doctrine of justification by faith, and of 
the necessity of a change of heart through the sanctify- 
ing operations of the Holy Spirit; and his unwavering 
confidence in the propitiatory sacrifice of the dear Son 
of God, as the procuring cause of man's salvation. 
These principles, he was much engaged in his inter- 
course with his friends and in his public ministry, to 
impress upon the minds of others. His last illnes# was 
of short duration, and the peace and tranquillity of his 
spirit clearly evinced that the dear Redeemer, in whom 
he had trusted, sustained him; and, while we deeply 
mourn our loss, we have the consolation of believing 
that he had fought the good fight, and kept the faith, 
and that there is prepared for him a crown of righte-. 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give unto all them that love his appearing. He was 
buried on the 9th instant, in Friends’ burying ground 
in Providence, after a solemn meeting in the meeting 
house, which was numerously attended by religious 
professors of various denominations and others. 
on the evening of the 30th of last month, of 
pulmonary consumption, Mexissa, wife of Percy 
Burne, of the town of Barre, Orleans county, N. Y, 
in the 32d year of her age. The decease of this ovr 
beloved friend, was marked by that resignation to 
the Divine will and hope of a blessed immortality, 
which is characteristic of the dying Christian. A 
few minutes before her death she calle! her friends 
and relatives to her bed side, and bid them a solemn 
farewell, saying she hoped to meet them in a better 
world; after which she quietly yieldec up her life to 
Him who gave it. 
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